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After nearly twelve years at the head of our research work and 
the building up of a laboratory that has an international reputation, 
Dr. Goddard has been called to Ohio to take charge of their new 
State Bureau of Juvenile Research at a greatly advanced salary and 
with larger opportunities for research and publicity. 

In a very large degree he has been responsible for the rapid 
growth of the scientific study of feeble-mindedness and the stimula- 
tion of investigations into the heredity and the measurements for 
intelligence. 

Without his years of preliminary work it would have been im- 
possible for the country to call, in its hour of need, upon such a group 
of men as are now classifying the Army of the United States and 
find them ready and able to do the work. 

The laboratory has always been open to those who would come 
here for study and from year to year men and women have gone out 
to larger fields, strengthened and stimulated by their contact with 
Dr. Goddard. 

His personal relationship to the children and to the members of 
the staff was such that we shall envy those Ohio friends who will 
now experience his warm sympathy for the point of view of the 
child; his keen appreciation of the feelings and hopes of the parents; 
his fine cooperation with all other departments that may be interested 
in the case; his wise judgement as to its treatment and ultimate dis- 
posal. 

Happily science is universal in its application and wherever 
he may be we shall all feel his influence and profit by his studies. 
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“Knitting—The Solace to the Handicapped” 


Alice Morrison Nash 


For years past we have looked upon knitting as excellent training for 
our children, and we have considered it as being especially good for the chil- 
dren who could not master the more difficult branches of handwork; also 
for the nervous and excitable children. For this last group, the repetition 
and sameness of the work of knitting which does not too greatly tax their 
minds, has proven to be soothing. It has a decidedly quieting effect upon 
their overly sensitive organisms. 

One little boy, a partial mute, who was of a highly excitable disposition, 
has raised himself, through the quieting effects of knitting, from what might 
easily have been the grade of an excitable imbecile, to what he is today, a 
valuable institution helper. 

We have considered knitting to be of quite as much value to our boys 
as to our girls, and we have received practically the same results from them 
as from the girls. Indeed, possibly, the boys enjoy the work even more than 
the girls, for their minds are not as apt to wander to something else in the 
needlework line, as is the case with our girls. 

Ten and twelve years ago, when we demonstrated this work for our 
Summer Schools, many of the student teachers held up their hands aghast 
at the thought of teaching knitting to boys. They brought forth all sorts of 
arguments, to prove that it was not boys’ work, that it tended to make sissies 
of boys, that boys doing such work would be teased, etc., by playmates, and 
these teachers would finally end the argument, feeling that they had won out 
by saying, “Oh, well, it is all right, of course, for your Institution boys to 
do such work, but it is not the thing for the boys in our Special Classes.” 

At present I am intensely interested in the knitting fever which has gone 
like wildfire almost from sea to sea and from continent to continent. It 
took a call as great as the needs of a great war to prove to people that knit- 
ting is a splendid training both for nervous people and for those who are 
suffering from physical disability or from mental derangement. 

Just now mothers distraught with the sorrows and sufferings of losing 
their fine sons are finding solace and comfort from knitting socks, sweaters, 
etc., for these loved ones. Somehow they are able to knit into each piece 
some of their love and faith and the hope that their boys will some day return 
to them. 

Fathers as well as mothers, those who have the true spirit of serving 
their country, but who are disabled, are finding equal comfort in their ability 
to knit for their soldier boys—“Somewhere in France.” 
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I know of one man who is a chronic invalid and who has not been able 
to walk for years, but spends his waking hours in a wheel chair. Within 
the last year he has taken up knitting and has knit thirty-two pairs of socks 
for the Red Cross. This useful occupation of his time and the utilizing of 
the little physical ability still left to him has meant that he has improved 
somewhat both in his physical condition and in his attitude of mind. He no 
longer feels that he is a burden upon his people, but rather that he can be a 
real help to some one. ‘ 

I suppose there are many, many cases just like this one, and as the war 
continues there will be an ever-increasing number of men, who will need 
light, soothing occupation of this kind in order for them to keep their minds 
from wandering beyond a sane return. 

It is rather gratifying to me that long before the needs of the war 
brought to the minds of many people, including handwork teachers, the real 
value of knitting, we had adopted it as a part of our regular handwork 
training. Moreover, we used it with groups of children, handicapped in 
many ways, much like the group of adults for which it is now being so 
highly recommended. This will be one of the departures in handwork train- 
ing brought to the front because of the needs of the product for war pur- 
poses, but which will undoubtedly be continued long after knitting has 
ceased to be a war necessity. 

With us, at the present time, the cost of materials is a decided drawback 
toward extending the training as we would like to do. Also, we do not feel 
that we should use up the yarn which is needed for the soldiers. A certain 
number of our children could knit for the Red Cross if their efforts were 
needed, but as matters now stand, our employes are doing as much of this 
work as our Red Cross Unit is able to supply us with materials to do. 

And while we are not able for the reasons mentioned to carry on this 
work as we would like, we are still just as enthusiastic in our recommen- 
dation of the value of knitting for nervous, excitable and crippled little boys 
and girls as we were ten years ago. We realize also the fascination which 
it has today for the thousands who are knitting, because they are impelled 
by a mixture of pleasure and duty to knit, and the thousands who are knit- 
ing because it is the only way left to them to serve their loved ones both 
here and over seas. 

When we can realize all of this we shall truly respect knitting for the 
solace which it is bringing to the many who are physically or mentally han- 
dicapped. 
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Some Feeble-Minded Charity Cases in California 
J. Harold Williams 


Director of Research, Whittier State School, California. 


The miscellaneous cases described here were examined in January, 1918, 
at the offices of the Relief and Employment Commission of San Bernardino 
County, California. They represent the results of a hasty two-day sampling 
of the stream of indigents and dependents which daily passes through the 
office of Charles E. Stickle, executive secretary of the Commission, whose 
findings serve as the basis for the granting of county charity funds. 

Naturally enough, cases brought in for examination are representative 
of the most indigent class, since these people are the most perplexing and 
cause the most trouble for the county officials. The Commission was aware 
that some of these persons were feeble-minded, but it was not known to what 
extent they were able to help themselves. It was the object of the inquiry to 
learn (a) to what extent feeble-mindedness is related to extreme poverty in 
this county; (b) what steps might be taken in dealing with feeble-minded 
indigents; and (c) what the county can do by way of continued investiga- 
tion. 

The time available permitted of a Binet-Simon (Stanford Revision) ex- 
amination of each case, and an inspection of all supplementary data on file. 
The supplementary data were recorded by Willis W. Clark, field-worker for 
the research staff of Whittier State School. As is invariably the case, these 
child-adults responded willingly to the tests, and with child-like interest. An 
experienced person needs only to converse with feeble-minded men or 
women to observe the resemblance of their mental activity to that of chil- 
dren. Important points in their family history and an abundance of data in 
regard to their present “hard-luck” condition were gladly given. In the fol- 
lowing summaries, abstracted from the report, only a few points will be 
touched upon in each case: 

CASE 1. 

Abbie. Age 13 years 9 months. Mental age 8 years 5 months. Intelli- 
gence Quotient .61. Classification, feeble-minded, high-grade moron. We 
were particularly careful in this case to give a “wide-range” test, including 
a large number of tests between the six-year and the average adult levels. 
There was an unusual amount of “scattering” suggesting mental instability 
in addition to feeble-mindedness. As to her feeble-mindedness, the test 
results left little room for doubt. No child of Abbie’s age, whose mind so 
nearly resembles that of a child of eight years, could be considered normal 
by any criterion. 
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Abbie’s teacher reports that she is “capable of learning sewing and 
housework, but not reading and writing.” She is quite child-like in school, 
and always likes to play with the younger children. The same teacher says 
she has been promoted to the fourth grade because “she is more comfortably 
seated there.” (What an excellent argument for the need of ungraded 
rooms!) 

Both parents are dead. The other children in the family show abnormal 
tendencies. An older brother became delinquent, was committed to an indus- 
trial school, violated his parole, joined the United States Army, deserted, 
committed to a Federal prison, violated his parole, present whereabouts un- 
known. He was probably about the same grade of intelligence as Abbie. 

We feel safe in classifying Abbie as definitely feeble-minded. She is 
unlikely to develop an intelligence level higher than that common to average- 
normal children ten years of age; and may be expected to continue to be a 
public charge. In view of her low intelligence and emotional instability, she 
may be easily led into sex delinquency, if she is not properly supervised. 
Because of her potential danger to the community, and because she has prob- 
ably inherited her condition, she should be placed in an institution or colony 
for the feeble-minded, where she may remain during her reproductive period, 
and where she can be trained to use her hands in some useful and pleasant 
occupation. 


CASE 3. 


Carrie. Age about 24 years. Mental age 6 years 2 months. I. Q. .39. 
Classification, feeble-minded of imbecile grade. Carrie is obviously feeble- 
minded, although the tests tell us, with far greater accuracy than can be 
obtained through observation, the low level at which her mental development 
has ceased. With the attitude of a little child, delighting in plays and games 
suited to her mental capacity, she passed successfully all of the four-year 
tests, all but one of the five-year tests, and thereafter began failing regularly 
until we reached the nirie-year level, which was entirely beyond her ability. 
This sort of performance is exactly what we find in average-normal children 
between six and seven years of age. There was nothing to indicate that even 
her extra eighteen years of experience had enriched her mind enough to 
give her any advantage over a six-year-old child. 

Carrie was very dirty, her face and hands having the appearance of 
several weeks’ neglect, and her clothing had apparently remained on her 
for the same length of time. She was born within a few miles of her present 
dwelling. She attended school until promoted to the third grade, dropping 
out because she “didn’t like school.” We should perhaps give her some 
credit for realizing that the regular graded school was no place for her. 
She has produced three children, at least two of them being illegitimate. It 
has been a marvel to the county agents that these children have survived the 
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unsanitary conditions under which they were born. Probably charity alone 
has kept them alive. 

The tests have verified, systematically, what was known before: that 
Carrie is definitely feeble-minded, and that she is unable by reason of her 
deficiency, to manage herself and her affairs with ordinary prudence. More- 
over, her mental development has in all probability reached its limit. No 
amount of education or charity aid will ever make her normal or self-sup- 
porting. She will continue to be a menace to the community, because of her 
immorality, the meaning of which she has no conception. Since she is cer- 
tain to be a public charge, no matter what is done for her, the cheapest and 
best thing to do is to place her in an institution. There are many things she 
can be trained to do, and there is reason to believe that she would be much 
happier under permanent supervision than in her present state of indigence. 

CASE 6. 

Flora. Age 5 years. Mental age 3 years 6 months. I. Q. .70. Classifi- 
cation, feeble-minded. Could not copy square, count four pennies, name 
the simple colors (red, blue, yellow, green), although these tasks are easily 
performed by normal children of her age. Her manner of response, as well 
as the quantitative results, indicate arrested development. There is no evi- 
dence of any other cause for her mental deficiency than heredity. She has 
not yet entered school, and will probably be unable to profit much from regu- 
ular school instruction. It was recommended that she be placed in an insti- 
tution or special school for the feeble-minded, where she can learn to be 
useful and happy amid surroundings especially prepared for undeveloped 
minds. She is quite unlikely to become self-sustaining if left to her own 
feeble resources. 


CASE 7. 

Gladys. Age 6 years 11 months. Mental age 5 years 2 months. I. Q. 
.75. Classification, borderline, potentially feeble-minded. Passed all of 
three-year tests, but failed on many significant tests at the four and five-year 
levels. Could not count four pennies, could not repeat four digits correctly. 
Exhibits other indications of relative inferiority. Furnishes further testi- 
mony to the disgenic quality of the family. We may reasonably expect the 
I. Q. in this case to become lower year by year, thus widening the gap which 
separates her from children of the same age who are developing at the 
normal rate. If our classification is correct, her mental age at maturity will 
not be higher than 9 or 10 years. Like her sister (Case —), she cannot 
profit much from regular school instruction, and would be a happier and 
more useful member of society if she were early placed in an institution for 


the feeble-minded. 
CASE 8. 


Henry. Age 15 years 2 months. Mental age 10 years 10 months. I. Q. 
41. Classification, feeble-minded, high-grade moron. Although physically 
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large and well developed, an inspection of Henry’s test record is sufficient 
to convince one that his intelligence is far from normal for his age. Has 
attended school regularly, but, like many other boys of his age and mental in- 
feriority, has profited but little since passing out of the fourth grade. There is 
no ungraded room in his school, and for the past few years he has been 
struggling with mental problems which are beyond his power to understand. 
His feeble-mindedness was unsuspected until it expressed itself in a very 
common form—juvenile delinquency. Henry began by stealing small arti- 
cles, then larger ones, finally breaking into a house, for which he was appre- 
hended and brought before the Court; not as a feeble-minded boy, but as 
an offender. Since our examination he has been committed to an industrial 
school until he is 21 years of age. 

Henry is a fair sample of the high-grade defective delinquent. Although 
feeble-minded, and therefore more properly a case for commitment to an 
institution or colony for the feeble-minded, his defect is not obvious enough 
to the ordinary observer, to cause him to be considered much differeut froi:: 
other boys of his age. Hence he passed in the community as “merely stupid” 
until he failed in one of the fundamental tests of social normality—respect 
for the property rights of others. He is now taken in hand on the basis of 
the result, not the underlying cause, of his unsocial conduct. Of course, it 
is not entirely right to place Henry in an institution for delinquents, because 
such institutions are expected to return their charges to society prepared to 
live socially normal lives; and this the feeble-minded cannot do. The 
frequent accusation that “reformatories do not reform” is manifestly unfair 
so long as feeble-minded boys and girls are committed to them on the same 
basis as children of normal intelligence. 

There are, of course, many useful things which Henry can be trained 
todo. In fact, he may become so well trained that he can be safely returned 
to society, if placed under the supervision of kind and intelligent persons. 
Future tests and observations will tell us what may be expected of him. At 
any rate, it is well that he will be under State supervision until he is 21 years 
of age. 

CASE 9. 

Isguel. Age 13 years. Mental age 7 years 2 months. I. Q..55. Classi- 
fication, feeble-minded, low-grade moron. Of Mexican-Indian parentage, 
but was born in California, and has attended the public schools for about 
six years. Speaks English well enough for ordinary conversation, but be- 
cause of sluggishness in speech the ordinary observer might assume that 
this is entirely due to his unfamiliarity with English. Our study of the case, 
however, led to a quite different conclusion. He passed all of the four and 
five-year tests, but failed increasingly thereafter. There was no indication 
that his intelligence had developed any higher along some lines than along 
others. He could not repeat a sentence of 16 syllables, although three trials 
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were given. Normal children of any nationality, who can speak English as 
well as Isguel, succeed in passing this test at a much earlier age than 13 
years. Isguel could not draw the designs, a ten-year test which involves no 
language at all. His comprehension of words in the vocabulary list was not 
only very inferior in quantity, but also in the quality of his definitions of the 
words he thought he knew. Persons familiar with the mental reactions of 
the feeble-minded would at once recognize that the vocabulary test was by 
no means unfair as a measure of Isguel’s intelligence. A number of the 
words were given in the same language which Isguel speaks, by an inter- 
preter, who (not understanding the meaning of the test) was forced to 
explain the words in order that Isguel could comprehend. After this was 
done Isguel would repeat (in English) the explanation he had just heard! 

We were able to obtain very little information concerning Isguel’s per- 
sonal and family history. His teacher, who was present at the examination, 
reported that his home conditions are unfavorable and that his school at- 
tendance is irregular. He is now in the beginning grade, where he has 
repeated the work so often that it is not surprising that it has become mo- 
notonous to him. The teacher still believes that Isguel’s irregularity in school 
and the poor environment in which he has been living will explain his re- 
tardation, and entertains the hope that he can be brought up to the average 
of his race by her continued efforts. Needless to say, we were hardly justi- 
fied in encouraging this belief. 

Isguel’s feeble-mindedness had expressed itself in the form of unsocial 
conduct, and at the time of the examination he was being held in detention 
by the juvenile court, charged with stealing and burglary. He is now an 
inmate of an institution for delinquents, where he will remain under super- 
vision until he is of age. 

Whether our judgment is based on the test results, his conduct (the 
details of which space will not permit), or even the testimony of his teacher, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that Isguel is feeble-minded. Moreover, he 
is probably so far below the average for children of his race that he will be 
unable, when grown, to compete on equal terms with his own people. This 
means, of course, that he is almost certain to fail in any ordinary American 
community. Since he was sure to become a public charge, it is perhaps as 
well that he was committed to the industrial school. Here he will receive 
training in manual work suited to his level of intelligence, and here, for sev- 
eral years at least, it will not be necessary for him to face the struggle for 
existence on his own responsibility. 

WHAT THESE CASES MEAN. 

The foregoing cases are probably representative of thousands of charity 
cases in California and other States. Reports of numerous investigations 
from the Vineland and other laboratories have repeatedly emphasized the 
relation between feeble-mindedness and pauperism. That California has 
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awakened to the need for more adequate provision for the feeble-minded is 
evidenced by the passing of the law establishing Pacific Colony, which will 
soon be under construction. The Board of Trustees and Superintendent 
Fred C. Nelles, of Whittier State School, who is acting with them in an 
advisory capacity, are devoting much time and energy in planning for the 
most practical and scientifically directed institution that the appropriation 
of $250,000 will buy. With the establishing of Pacific Colony the problem 
of public charity to indigents ought to be appreciably modified in California 
during the years to come. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from the report submitted to 
the San Bernardino County Commission upon the completion of the cases 
just described : 

“Nearly all of the cases brought to us for examination proved to 
be feeble-minded. In most of the cases this has been suspected, through 
the many ways in which feeble-mindedness expresses itself in social 
conduct and economic depravity. Feeble-mindedness cannot be cured ; 
it is nearly always hereditary; and just as long as feeble-minded per- 
sons are brought into the world the work of such commissions as yours 
will consist largely in attempting to lessen the consequences of a cause 
which society permits to continue. From the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of the race, the giving of help to feeble-minded paupers and car- 
ing for their unlimited families work more harm than good. But what 
is society to do? We cannot allow human beings to starve, even if 
they are hopelessly defective. We allow them to be born; it is our 
responsibility to care for them. Moreover, since these persons are 
unable to maintain themselves as the rest of us do, we ought to be espe- 
cially careful to give them the best care and training that our money 
can buy. The choice is made; these people live among us; let us pro- 
vide the funds for backing our choice. 

“Judging as best we can from the data in your offices, and from 
the cases brought to us for examination, we feel safe in estimating that 
probably one-half of the persons for whom you provide continued relief 
are feeble-minded. This statement is made, of course, with reservation ; 
it would require a complete survey to justify a definite numerical con- 
clusion. Such a survey would be worth many times its cost to the 
county. 

“Not only feeble-mindedness, but other inherited and disgenic traits 
enter into the problem of public charity. Among these may be men- 
tioned insanity, alcoholism, excitability, nomadism, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, etc. A knowledge of the extent to which such factors are 
operative in San Bernardino County would be useful for public enlight- 
enment. 

“It seems that the greatest need of San Bernardino County’s public 
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welfare work is a research laboratory for the study of its social and 
educational problems. Through your commission, with the co-operation 
of the public schools, the juvenile court and other agencies, the county 
could well afford to establish and equip such a laboratory. The work 
should be under the direction of a competent educational psychologist, 
who should have trained assistants for making tests, surveying typical 
districts, and for obtaining important field data. Your commission 
could call upon the director of the laboratory for specific recommenda- 
tions, based upon scientific measurements and observations, with refer- 
ence to the employment of persons, the giving of financial aid, and as 
to the most efficient way in which exceptional cases may be handled. A 
task of this kind, certain as it is to result in sweeping changes for the 
better, is by no means too great for San Bernardino County to undertake. 
The ultimate saving ought to amount to many times the cost of main- 
taining the work.” 


Teaching the Three R’s to Our Children 


Gertrude M. Fairbanks, Vineland 


The children to whom we give the work in reading, writing and number 
may be divided into three classes: Those who really have the ability to 
profit by such instruction, those whose parents insist upon their having it, 
and those who are made happier by this work. In passing, it may be said 
that most of the school children want it, or think they do, either because it 
means to them, more than anything else, “school,” as they have known it 
elsewhere, or because they know their parents expect them to learn reading 
and writing. 

While the percentage of our school children capable of making real 
progress along these lines is rather small, there are individual cases among 
the high-grade children where considerable advancement is possible, and 
we feel that such should be given ample opportunity and encouragement. 

In teaching English to our children, it is weil to keep in mind these 
points: It must be interesting, it must be varied, and it must be practical. 

Our work in English, as we use the term here, includes letter-writing, 
language and composition, spelling, learning of recitations, words of songs 
and speaking parts in plays; reading and number. 

Most of the lessons in language and composition are based on a story 
or talk. In accordance with the familiar psychological principle of moving 
from the known to the unknown, we use, as subject matter, something that 
comes within the children’s own experience or closely related to it. 
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We have lessons on commodities which are in daily use, such as leather, 
rubber, pencils, sugar, chocolate, etc. Through talks and the free use of 
pictures the children learn the source of these different products, the con- 
ditions under which they are produced and various interesting facts, and 
they come to think more about common things and to appreciate them. They 
are encouraged to give back or reproduce what has been told them, first, 
orally, and then in writing. Sometimes an individual will write some one 
fact that he has learned on the blackboard, and about this the whole story or 
talk is built up, and a good foundation laid for the written compositions that 
follow on some other day. This is a help to the slower children or those with 
few ideas. 

The spelling lessons are generally on words which are needed in writing 
the stories. Sometimes these come before and sometimes after the first 
draft or copy is written, but the children ask for words they do not know how 
to spell. 

One class of large girls has been very interesting. While they do not 
have much of what may be called technical grammar, they have had con- 
siderable drill on principal parts of speech, forming of plurals, correct use 
of such words as lay and lie, teach and learn, I and me, etc., and they have 
learned to watch themselves and one another in speaking and to speak more 
correctly. Of course, they are not encouraged to criticize their elders, but 
occasionally some girl will say, “I heard Miss So-and-So say such-and-such 
a thing’ (some common grammatical error to which their attention has 
been called). 

Regarding number work, it is possible for these children to learn to 
perform quite difficult operations mechanically, but it is another thing when 
it comes to applying even simple principles or using them practically. Here 
the reasoning power is noticeably lacking. We try to make the work that 
1s given as concrete as possible, for the number concept is, in most cases, very 
difficult to grasp. 

One of the lessons that a class of quite bright little boys has enjoyed 
recently has been with sticks; using them to make, on their desks, words 
composed of such capital letters as can be made of straight lines, for ex- 
ample, HAT, MAN, WITH. The boys were asked to tell how many 
sticks were needed to make each letter, then how many were used for the 
whole word. Afterwards individual children wrote the number story on 
the board, 3+3+4+2=8, 44-3+3=10, 44+1+2+3=10. Such a lesson com- 
bines number and spelling, as well as teaching some of the capital letters 
(print). 

We try to have as many children as are able learn to tell time, and as 
they themselves can see the need for this, they are interested in learning to 
“read the clock,’ or perhaps their own watches. Following a lesson on the 
clock or watch, we often have little number problems, such as, “If it is 
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three o’clock in the afternoon, what time will it be two hours later,” or, “If 
it is six o'clock, what time was it two hours before?” Then, sometimes, the 
story will be written on the board thus: 34+-2=—5, 6—2= 4. By associating 
the idea and the symbol, the figures come to mean something. 

With a class of big boys, some of whom can do the fundamental opera- 
tions, including simple division, they are constantly shown the use of the 
“tables,” etc., which they are learning, and helped to apply these in practical 
problems, making out bills, etc. 

I have found it desirable to have much dictation and other work on the 
blackboard. It helps to give confidence, and the children can see one an- 
other’s work and compare it. The careful, neat writing, or good, well-formed 
figures are praised by the teacher. The best of the written work done on 
paper is fastened to a screen at the front of the room that all may see, and 
this is an incentive to nice work, for it makes the child who receives this 
favorable notice proud and happy to have the result of his efforts recog- 
nized in this way. 

In whatever line of work our children are engaged, we believe in giving 
them every encouragement to continued effort. 





Scene in the Laboratory : 

Miss F.—“Good morning, H.” 

H. E.—“Good morning, Miss F. Oh, say, you know the great dancer, 
Vernon Castle, in New York. Well, over in France he went away up in the 
air in an airplane and had an accident. It turned right over with him up 
in the air, and he wasn’t tied in, so he fell 4 feet, down to the ground. Killed 
him.” ; 

Miss F.—“How high up was he, did you say, H.?” 

H.—“Four feet. He fell 4 feet, and it killed him. Not for mine; no, 
sir. I'll stay on the ocean or under the ocean, but not up in the air. I'll 
let a man go up first for me before I go up, and then if something happens 
and he comes down dead I won’t be up there. Not for mine. No, sir-ee. 
Not for mine.” 





Martin Kallikak, Sr., a young man of good family, answered his coun- 
try’s call when the Revolutionary War began, by joining a militia company. 
At one of the taverns which the militia frequented, Martin met a good- 
looking, high-grade feeble-minded girl by whom he became the father of a 
feeble-minded son, who was in turn the ancester of 480 most undesirable 
descendants, of whom at least 143 were feeble-minded. Is enough being 
done to prevent the founding of another “Kallikak” family in any of the 
cantonment communities? Many members of the first Kallikak family are 
still alive and unprotected. 
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Psychological Measurements of Thirteen Pairs of 
Feeble-Mindeded Siblings 


E. A. Doll 


As a contribution to the comparatively small body of literature relating 
to the psychological similarities of brothers and sisters, we believe that the 
publication of data now in hand regarding such measurements upon feeble- 
minded brothers and sisters might have some claim upon the interest of those 
who have already submitted reports in this field upon normal children. 
These data are not in the nature of an exact experiment, but have been com- 
piled from the incidental measurements made upon children at the Training 
School through its Department of Research. Observations casually made 
upon the siblings at the school has led us to believe that such children bore 
close resemblances to each other, at least considerably closer than to the other 
children. Accordingly, we gathered all the data available from all the 
sources at the School. Unfortunately, not all of them were sufficiently valu- 
able for any careful comparison, and criticism of them reduced them to those 
included in the table. The original data were gathered by Miss Norma 
Cutts and treated more lately by myself. 

In general the following observations may be made with regard to these 
measurements. We do not venture to draw any conclusions from them, but 
prefer to leave this to the judgment of the reader, reserving our own opinion 
for more and better data. 

1. For comparison of anthropometric measurements we have resorted 
to the percentile system of measurements advocated by Smedley, and base 
our comparisons ‘upon his tables. The differences in chronological ages be- 
tween the cases make it impractical to compare similar measurements, but 
this is permissible on the basis of percentiles computed “at age” for each 
child. This shows for average physical percentiles seven cases with no more 
than 20 per cent. difference, with four no greater than 5 per cent., which is 
quite within the possibility of chance errors of variability. In average psy- 
cho-physical percentiles, seven cases differ by not more than 15 per cent., and 
nine by not more than 20 per cent. For the third expression of these meas- 
urements I have taken the excess of average physical percentile over average 
psycho-physical percentile. This eliminates variations in physical abilities, 
and shows only the per cent. relationship between physical and psycho- 
physical capacity, which is a representative measure, aside from other dis- 
turbing factors. In this measure of comparative abilities we find seven pairs 
differing by not more than 10 per cent., and eleven differing by not more 
than 20 per cent. 
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2. Of the 13 pairs, two have exactly the same mental age (as deter- 
mined by Binet examination), two differ by only .2 years (1 “point’”), and 
seven do not differ by more than one year, or 5 points. These seven may 
therefore be said to have the same mental age within the probable accuracy 
of the tests and the variabilities of the cases. Three of the cases differ by 
from 1 to 2 years, two by from 2 to 3 years, and one pair with a considerable 
difference of nearly 8 years. A rough analysis by siblings of the same sex 
and those of opposite sex reveals no greater similarity of the one with regard 
to the other. It is to be regretted that the heredity of these cases has not 
been investigated, which might have shed some light upon the level of intelli- 
gence inherited. 

3. The comparison of form-board records is a little more obscure. It 
shows the records of seven pairs differing by not more than 5 seconds 
within the pairs, and ten by not more than 10 seconds. It should be said, 
however, that these differences should be related to the absolute speeds, 
and also to the individual variations in this experiment. Using a rough and 
rather arbitrary comparison of the pairs of results, seven are seen to be very 
closely alike. 

In general it might be added that the main trend of the observational 
data at first included in the tabulation showed much closer relationship than 
this. Physical and temperamental, as well as industrial characteristics, 
seemed to be closely similar. 

It is to be hoped that other data can be added to these already on hand. 
Actual knowledge of the mental capacities of the parents of these cases 
might prove immensely valuable in relation to the exact inheritance of intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Since this was prepared, a sister to the brethers of pair 3 has been ad- 
mitted to the School. She is at present a case of doubtful diagnosis, and 
cannot yet be called feeble-minded on the basis of such examinations as we 
have been able to undertake. She shows only two years’ retardation in the 
Binet tests, and the other data on hand do not warrant us in calling her 
mentally defective. It should be said, however, of those other cases in the 
table who do not exhibit the ordinarily accepted diagnostic retardation of 
more than three years, that they are unquestionably cases of what might 
be called “incipient” or “potential” feeble-mindedness. This point is at 
present under investigation for experimental! demonstration. It will be noted, 
nevertheless, that case 3, M. F., closely resembles her older brother in men- 
tal and physical characteristics, and if included in the deductions, would 
strengthen the apparent tendency of close resemblance between pairs. 





The other day Jay was outlining a bunny on a bean bag and, for a 
beginner, he was doing beautifully and so interested he kept right at work, 
when suddenly he called to me: “Miss C., come here quick and help me 
steer around the bunny’s ears.” 
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